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On 'Shall' and ' Should' in Protasis. 87 

VI. — 'Shall' and 'Should' in Protasis, and their Greek 

Equivalents. 

Br W. W. GOODWIN, 

ELIOT PROFESSOR OF GREEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Professor Sewall, in his paper " On the Distinction between 
the Subjunctive and Optative Modes in Greek Conditional 
Sentences" in the 'Transactions' for 1874, and Professor 
Morris, in his paper " On Some Forms of Greek Conditional 
Sentences" in the 'Transactions' for 1875, have criticised 
especially that part of my classification of conditional sentences 
in which I maintain that the optative in ordinary protasis 
(i. e. in all conditions in which it does not express a past 
general supposition) is " merely a vaguer or less vivid form 
than the subjunctive for stating a future supposition." In 
opposition to this view, they agree in maintaining some form 
(though not quite agreed upon the precise form) of the 
distinction commonly made between the two moods in protasis, 
based upon the greater or less possibility or probability that 
is implied, or upon the presence or absence of an expectation 
or anticipation of the fulfilment of the condition. Professor 
Morris further suggests an important limitation to the use of 
the subjunctive in protasis, by expressing " a strong opinion 
that no case can be adduced from the best writers in which a 
future supposition demanding for its fulfilment a violation of 
physical laws is expressed by lav with the subjunctive." 

These attacks are both directed against what I have always 
felt to be the weakest point in my classification, a point on 
which I am myself a convert from the doctrines of my 
opponents. And although I find myself now unable to see 
the distinction which I once thought I could see, and which 
most scholars still think they can see, between lav ylvijrai and 
d ylvoiro, I am by no means disposed to be intolerant toward 
those who are of a different opinion. One gain has thus far 
come from the discussion — the clearer statement of one 
important point in the controversy ; for I understand it to be 
generally admitted that tlie difference between lav with the 
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subjunctive and d with the optative is essentially the same as 
that between k if he shall' and ' if he should' in English, and 
that if we can determine the principle that underlies the 
latter construction, we have the key to the former. The use 
which all scholars constantly make of these English forms to 
translate and explain the Greek constructions in question, 
whatever may be their theories of the latter, shows the general 
feeling on this point. If this is once admitted, it will aid us 
greatly in understanding the Greek form of protasis to ask 
ourselves what distinction we are in the habit of making 
between 'if he shall go' and 'if he should go' in English. 
But here unfortunately we meet an obstacle. The modern 
English, in which we think and express our thoughts, has 
substituted for the future form ' shall ' in protasis the colorless 
present, so that we now say ' if he goes,' ' if he reads,' etc., 
for the more exact 'if he shall go' (or 'if he go'), 'if he 
shall read' (or 'if he read'), etc., which the translators of 
the Bible in the seventeenth century would have used. Fur- 
ther, this same present form, though we seldom use it to 
express a purely present condition (for which we should 
generally say 'if he is reading,' not 'if he reads'), is yet 
constantly used in general present conditions like 'if any one 
(ever) reads,' which are entirely distinct from the future 
conditions we are considering. We must therefore confine 
ourselves to cases in which we use either ' if he goes,' etc., in 
the sense of ' if he shall .go,' etc., or the latter form itself. 
Fortunately the translation of the Bible makes every English 
scholar familiar with the older and more exact form, even if 
he never uses it in speaking or writing. 

It will be understood that, when I compare the optative 
with the subjunctive in conditions in this paper, I shall 
confine myself to the optative in its fixed usage in Attic 
prose, excluding, for example, all notice of the present opta- 
tive in Homer used to express a present unfulfilled condition, 
like the imperfect indicative in Attic Greek. 

Professor Morris very properly asks for a more exact 
definition of the term ' vividness,' which I use in stating the 
distinction between the subjunctive and optative in protasis. 
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I have generally called the statement of a future condition 
which is made by the subjunctive, corresponding to ' if he 
shall go' (or ' if he go') in English, "more distinct and 
vivid" than that which is made by the optative, corresponding 
to ' if he should go.' By this I mean that the picture (so to 
speak) of the event or the circumstances supposed which is 
presented to the mind when the former expression is used is 
a "more distinct and vivid" one, a picture with outlines more 
sharply denned and more distinct and definite in its whole 
conception, than that which the latter form presents. On 
the other hand, as it seems to me, when the optative form is 
used, i. e. when we state a supposition in the form ' if he 
should,' the whole conception is vaguer and presents to the 
hearer a " less distinct and vivid " picture of the event 
supposed. For example, it seems to me that the supposition 
' if some barbarian shall ever drag thee away weeping into 
slavery,' differs from ' if some barbarian should ever drag 
thee away weeping into slavery,' simply in this, that the 
former presents a more distinct and vivid conception of the 
event than the latter ; and I do not believe that any one who 
had no theory of Greek syntax in view would ever think of 
distinguishing them by saying that one implies " an anticipa- 
tion of the possible realization " of the suppositipn, while the 
other implies " an imagination of the possible realization" of 
the supposition ; or that the one is " a supposition relating 
to contingent fact," while the other is " a supposition of 
conceived fact." I say merely that it seems to me so; and 
the more I think of the matter, the less I am able to see 
either of the last mentioned distinctions in the two expressions. 
If, however, others, when they use such expressions, feel that 
either of these distinctions is in their mind, it is impossible 
to appeal from this decision to any tribunal which will have 
higher authority with them. Let it be understood that I 
doubt whether any one who thought merely of the English 
expressions.. in question would ever make either of these 
distinctions between them by Ms own suggestion ; I do not 
doubt that witnesses without number, if they were asked 
directly whether they did not make these distinctions, would 
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testify that they did so ; for where it is so difficult to state or 
conceive clearly a distinction in language, it is extremely easy 
to imagine it to be almost any one which is plausibly given 
on high authority. We need not go far from the subject now 
under discussion for striking examples of this tendency. 
How many have quietly and in perfect confidence assented to 
the doctrine that the subjunctive in final clauses after past 
tenses " brings the action of its verb down to the present 
time," although there is hardly a page of Thucydides which 
would not demonstrate its utter absurdity ! It seems to me, 
further, that the distinction of the optative as a " less distinct 
and vivid" form of expression than the subjunctive and 
equivalent forms (e. g. the imperative) appears in most of 
the constructions which admit the optative. In independent 
sentences, compare n>) Tadtjre, Dem. Lept. § 50 (p. 472), with 
the common /») -n-aOoire, the former being do not suffer, the 
latter may you not suffer. The same may be seen in the 
Homeric use of the independent optative compared with the 
imperative ; e. g. in 'EXivriv MtvA.aoe clyoiro, II. iv. 19, and 
ywa'Ka re o'kac' ayioQw, II. iii. 72, the former being may he 
carry, the latter let him carry. In the double construction of 
oratio obliqua after past tenses, where an option is allowed 
between a subjunctive of the direct form and the same tense 
of the optative, the latter is evidently the weaker and less 
vivid form of expression, differing in no other respect from 
the former. The fact that two cases of this distinction have 
been inadvertently cited to illustrate the assumed distinction 
between the subjunctive and optative in protasis, although 
the direct forms in both cases would have been identical in 
construction, has been already used by me* to confirm my 
argument against admitting any other distinction in direct 
discourse than is generally allowed to exist in these indirect 

* See the remarks in Transactions for 1873, p. 72, on tl av/nveWoi and el eianyoiro 
as compared with eav aipdhjami eav »;' in Dem. Cor. p 276, §§ 147, 148, where tho 
two optatives are doe entirely to the oratio obliqua and represent eav cvfnreWn 
and 'eav t't«i/yyrai of the direct discourse. And yet these are standing examples 
of the "essential and inherent distinction" between the subjunctive and the 
optative! See, for instance, Dissen's and Holmes's notes on the passage, and 
Kuhncr, § 576, Anin. 1 
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quotations. The principles of oratio obliqua, as regards the 
choice of moods, apply, as I have already shown,* to the 
distinction between the subjunctive and optative in final and 
object clauses (with iva, ottwq, /«;, etc.) after past tenses, to 
which I have referred above. These analogies drawn from 
the other uses of the optative have given a strong and (I may 
add) an unexpected confirmation to the opinion to which I 
was led originally by a consideration of th'e subjunctive and 
optative in protasis and relative clauses alone. 

If now the distinction which I have tried to establish is the 
true one, the question recurs, when will a speaker naturally 
use the subjunctive and when the optative in stating a future 
condition ? In most cases he will use the more vivid form to 
express a supposition which for any reason is more vividly 
conceived and so more prominent in his own mind, or one 
which he wishes to bring more distinctly before the mind of 
the hearer ; and the less vivid form for one which for any 
reason is less prominent or which he wishes to present less 
distinctly. His choice, therefore, may be influenced by various 
considerations. He will naturally form a more vivid concep- 
tion of a supposition which he thinks Highly probable in its 
nature or likely to be realized in a particular case, or of one 
which he especially desires or especially dreads to have 
realized. He will naturally express with greater distinctness 
a supposition which he wishes to mark as especially absurd ; 
or one which for any reason he wishes to make especially 
emphatic in comparison with others in 'the same sentence, 
whatever may be the nature of the supposition itself ; while 
he will naturally express with less distinctness one which 
he wishes to make less emphatic. Cases in which the sub- 
junctive and optative in protasis are brought into contrast 
in successive sentences are very rare, so that we can »en- 
erally supply the alternative form only in imagination. It 
must be remembered too that neither the subjunctive nor 
the optative expresses any absolute amount of vividness or 
distinctness, still less any absolute amount of probability or 
desire ; these qualities are merely relative, and are made 

* See Transactions for 1873, p. 73. 
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obvious chiefly by contrast. "We must not be surprised, 
therefore, to find precisely the same supposition expressed in 
different forms by different persons who need not differ in 
their opinion of the nature of the supposition, or by the 
same person at different times without any necessity of a 
change of mind on his part : of this examples will be given 
below. Now if the distinction between the two moods were 
essential and fundamental, as Professor Sewall and Professor 
Morris believe it to be, it seems to me hardly possible that 
this variety of expression could be allowed : in that case, 
most conditions would fall by a fixed principle into one class 
or the other, and any change in the form would involve a 
grammatical error of the same nature (though of course not 
of the same degree) as that which an Athenian would have 
committed if he had said el iXdoi/ut in the sense of ' if I had 
gone.' There are some conditions, involving an extreme 
amount of absurdity or improbability, which would more 
naturally be stated by the optative alone unless special empha- 
sis were intended ; to this class belong most of the excellent 
and pertinent examples collected by Professor Morris, — if the 
house should find a voice, — if the moon should never rise 
again, — if I should go on ivith my story for ten days, — if they 
should get a potver like that of Gyges, — if a man should have 
three talents of gold in his stomach, one in his head, and a stater 
of gold in each eye. In English as well as in Greek such 
conditions would in most cases be stated in the vaguest possi- 
ble form, to correspond to the vagueness of such conceptions 
in the mind. But I hope to show below that all these condi- 
tions might under certain circumstances be stated in the more 
vivid form, without involving any grammatical or logical 
absurdity. 

Before proceeding to state another consideration which 
often influenced the choice of mood in conditions, I will give 
examples of suppositions in which the choice of mood appears 
to be affected by one or more of the considerations already 
mentioned. 

1. In Plato's Republic (vi. 494 b — e) we have a famous 
description of the career of a bright and handsome young 
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man, of high birth and great wealth, exposed to the flattery 
and adulation of a populous city, and of the fate of any 
philosophic friend who may attempt to divert him into the 
path of wisdom. We should say that this might be selected 
as a strong case of " conceived fact " as opposed to " contin- 
gent fact," or of the " imagination" rather than the " antici- 
pation" or "expectation" of the condition being realized. If 
this case had been supposed in the optative form, all would 
have called it a striking instance of a purely ideal supposition. 
But here it is plain that Plato had in mind the career of 
Alcibiades and the relation of the fast young Athenian to 
Socrates ; and he adds a most striking dramatic effect to his 
sketch by making Socrates imagine the course of the young 
man in the more graphic and impressive form of supposition. 
I feel sure that Professor Morris will agree with me in saying 
that it was optional with Plato to give or withhold this artistic 
touch ; and we shall agree in thinking that the use of the 
subjunctive makes the sketch more life-like and implies that 
it is less of a fancy sketch than the optative would have done. 
He will, however, maintain (I fear) that the "expectant" 
form, the subjunctive, implies by its own nature necessarily a 
looking forward to realization ; while I hold that the " vivid 
and distinct " form can be used to express emphasis in many 
other ways, even when there is no thought of realization ; as 
in I. Cor. xii. 15, 16: lav t'eVi/ 6 tcovq, if the foot shall say ; lav 
tijrj/ to ovg, if the ear shall say ; or in Matth. xv. 14 : rv<p\6s Sc 
rvipXoy lav bdr/yrj, afjuportpoi ilg floSvvov Tceaovvrai, and if the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. Let us see what 
effect would be produced by a change of mood : e. g. by 

Substituting tit r<£ fipipa vpoacXOibv Ta\r)Qrj \iyoi, . . . ap' eimeree av 
o'iti etvai tioaKovoai ; for lav r<c Xiyr/, k. t. X., i. e. if Some one 
should go to him and tell him the truth, for if some one shall go 
to him and tell him the truth. I can see in the former only 
the natural form of expression for such a supposition, which 
any of us would use in a similar case, and which any Greek 
would have used who had never known a career like the one 
supposed or who had no desire to make his sketch particularly 
impressive ; in the present case, however, Plato wishes to 
14 
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paint as impressive a picture as he can of a most striking 
historical event, and he therefore uses a more vivid form of 
statement, precisely as an artist might have used brighter 
colors in a real picture for an analogous purpose. That Plato 
could not have felt that the optative form would have been 
absurd here appears plainly from a parallel passage (Rep. 
vii. 517 a), where Socrates is made to refer to himself quite 
as pointedly as before, under the character of the man who 
attempts to release the prisoners in the cave and to lead them 
up to the light, and whom they would kill if they could in any 
way get him into their hands, e'i irwc lv rale \ep<rt Ivvaivro \afie~tv 
koX a-TroKreivuv, cnroKTcivuv av. This could have been expressed 
by lav 7r<i»c hvvtovTai anoKTtvtiv, i. e. will they not kill him if 
they can? If it had this form, it would be simply a more 
lively picture of the fate of Socrates than we now have, and 
this would explain (as in the other case) what might other- 
wise seem too distinct and vivid a statement of a condition 
which in itself seems eminently fitted for the other form of 
expression. 

2. In Plat. Gorg. 521, 522, Socrates is represented as 
predicting his own trial and condemnation ; and in contrast 
with this definite forebodirig he supposes, merely for illustra- 
tion, the case of a physician tried by a jury of boys with a 
pastry-cook as accuser. The outline of the construction is as 

follows (521 C 522 A) : role fiet'Tot ev oIS' on, lavirep elatu) elc 

SiKaon'ipiov, irovrjpoc riq fit iorai 6 elaayioV koX ovMv ye aroirov (sc. av 
e'iri) el uiroOavoi/jU. . . . ov% i?$w 6 rt \iyu> iv ru iiKaaTqpiu). Kpivovfiai 
y'ao i)Q lv iratStoic Jarpot av Kpivotro KartfyopovvTOQ 6\pOTrotov. gkottu 
yap, ri av airoXoyoiro o toiovtoq ai'Opwirot lv tovtois Xt]fdel(, el ahrou 
Kartjyopoi tic \eywv on, k.t.X. . . . ri av o'iet ey(eiv eWilv ; Jj el e'ntoi 
rtiv aXifieiav, oiroaov o'iei av avaj3oijaai rove toiovtovc BiKaarac ," Here 

we have a marked distinction between the more vivid form in 
which Socrates imagines himself brought before a court and 
the less vivid conception of the physician on his trial ; and I 
believe that this distinction was based upon anticipation in one 
case and imagination in the other, a contrast in feeling which 
found its most natural expression in this contrast of forms. 
Further, I have no doubt that the change to tl cnroOavoim in 
the second supposition, where lav awodavot would certainly 
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have been permitted, if not expected, indicates a less vivid 
anticipation of being conuemned to death than of being 
brought to trial. Jost below (522 b) he applies the compar- 
ison to his own case by an apodosis in the optative : tooovtov 

jxkvToi Kal eyit otZa on iraftog irattotfii av eloeXOwv elg Sjcairrfyotov. 

But he returns immediately to the other form, with which he 

began : ovre yap i/Sovag. . .?£« Xeyeiv. . .eav re rig fit 5) veuripovg tpij 
Siatpdelpetv . . .5/ roue Trpeafivrepovg KaKt}yopetv. . .ovrt to a\t]0eg ?£<<> 
c'urelv. . .ovre aXXo ohSev (Sort Wo»f o ri av tv\o> tovto weitrofiai. In 

replying to the next question of Callicles, however, Socrates 
uses the optative form in reference to the same subject, his 

anticipated trial : el fiev ovv ifie Tig efrXeyxot ravrrfv rffv fioffieiar 
nhl/varov ovra efiavry xal aXXy PoijOilv, al(ryyvoifii)y av. . ., nai el 2<a 
TavTT/v t>)v aSwa/xlav airodvi'i^Koifii, ayavaxrolrfv av ■ el Se KoXaxtKijg 
prjTopuciis evSeia reXevriorfV eyuiye, ev oiSa on paSlwg ttioig av fie ipepovra 

tov davarnv. All these conditions could have been expressed 
in the subjunctive form quite as properly as the earlier ones ; 
indeed the last one, el Se. . .reXevr^v might naturally have had 
a subjunctive to express contrast with the preceding el fiev, 
k. t. X., since one makes a supposition abhorrent to the speaker's 
feelings, which he regards as impossible, while the other refers 
to what actually took place and had already taken place when 
Plato wrote the words. It seems to me that no theory of the 
two forms of condition which assumes that there is in almost 
all cases a predetermined form in which alone a given future 
condition can be properly expressed can be applied consistently 
to these cases. 

3. In Plat. Phaedr. 259 a, Socrates imagines that the 
cicadae are watching his conversation with Phaedrus to see 
whether their chirping will lull the speakers into a noonday 
nap. He naturally hopes this will not be the case ; and his 
change from the less vivid to the more vivid form of supposi- 
sition seems to indicate this hope. He says : el ovv 'itiotey kuI 

vtp Kadairep Tovg woXXovg ev fiear}fifipia fir) StaXeyofievovg, aXXa vvora- 
Zovrag «rai KtjXovfievovg i/p' avruv Si apyiav Ttjg Stavoiag, SiKaiug av 
KarayeXfeV . . .lav Be bpHai StaXeyofievovg . . .ra^' av Solev ayairdevreg. 

It may perhaps be thought that the antithesis here implies 
a stronger expectation of the latter condition being realized ; 
and such examples are too rare to decide the question. In 
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most cases, however, in winch expectation, desire, or hope is 
more prominent in one of the two successive conditions, the 
same form is found in both, as in DEM.'Cor. § 178 (pp. 287, 

288) : lav jxiv Ze^tavrai ravra ko\ ireurQ&oiv fjfiTv, and av h' apa [if) 
trvfifirj KaraTirytiv. 

4. Cases of the more vivid form in suppositions the real- 
ization of which the speaker strongly dreads, and is trying by 
his argument to prevent, are found in Dem. Aphob. I. § 67 

(p. 834): lav yap aTro(j>vyr) fte ovtoq, o fit) yivmro, rrjv lirwpeXiav 

dp\ri<T<o fivaq tKarov. But the use of this form was optional 
here also ; for we find in Aph. n. § 18 (p. 841) ttoi I' av 
TpaTtolfxeda, e'i n &\Xo TpTjfiaaiode ; (referring to the same 
danger of an adverse vote), and within three lines of this we 

have tovtov yiyverai, tijv emo(3eXiav lav ofXtoue v, and Still again 

in § 21 (p. 842), referring to the orator's sister in the same 

contingency, el 5' v/xe'tc aXXo ti yvwtreade, o uxj yivmro, riva o'ieaBe 

avr>iv ■d ,v X'i > ' *& lv > otuv ifie fiev 'iSrj, k. t. \. ; I shall speak of these 
passages again below. 

5. Cases in which the more vivid form is chosen to heighten 
the absurdity of an already absurd supposition sometimes 
occur, although they are naturally rare. Such seems to me 
to be Plat. Repub. x. 610 a : iav fi>) <7<i/uaroe novtjpta 4*>xy >^x'lc 
irovripiav ifiTroiT,, unless a bodily vice shall engender in a soul 
a mental vice, — a supposition which is at once stigmatized as 
absurd in 610 c: tovtS yr. ovhis fore ZtiZei. Even after this the 

Supposition follows: lav Be tic ofioae t£ \dy^> ToXfiif livai Kal 

Xiyetv, k. t. X. Again, in 612 b, it is said of the soul nal noinriov 

tlvai airrrj ra cUaia, lav t 'i\r\ rbv Tiyov SoktvXiov lav re fiij, (cat Ttpog 
towvtu SaKTvXiu) ti)v "AVSoc Kvvijv, i.e., that the soul must do what 
is just, whether she have or have not the ring of Gyges, and 
besides such a ring the cap of Hades. In a previous passage 
(359 c) the former miracle had been mentioned in the other 
form : el avroic yevoiro oiav trore <pa<ri Siva/iiv rS rov Avoou vpoyovip 
yeviirOai, and again (360 B) : el olv hvo Totovro) $aKrvX(.o> yevoiadrjv, 

k. t. X., but with less emphasis. See also Eorip. Phoeniss. 

1215, 1216: Arr. ovk av ye Xi^aifi In ayaftoioi iroie icana. IOK. 
tjv uii ye (jievyiov eK^uypc itpoc alOipa- And Orest. 1592,1593: 
OP- frirriv oiunrwv apceVo) <S' lyio Xiywv. MEN. aXX' own \aipwv, ijv 
ye p») QvyrjQ jrrtpoTc. Under this head, as it seems to me, 
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might very properly come a Greek version of the proverb, 
' If the sky fall, we shall catch larks,' in which the absurdity 
of the condition is heightened by expressing it in the more 
vivid form in English, and I feel confident (after carefully 
considering Mr. Morris's argument) that the effect would be 
the same in Greek. Similar to the examples just quoted is 
the sarcastic reply of Socrates (Plat. Gorg. 470 c) to the 
taunt of Polus that even a child could show him to be in the 
wrong ; to which Socrates replies : vo\\r)v apa lyH> t$ ra<St xfy iv 

t£,o>, "iar\v Ze Kal croi, lav fie IXeyhtQ Kal aira\\a£riG fXvaplac, i. e. X 
shall be much obliged to the child, and equally so to you too, if 
you shall refute me, etc. I will refer also to two conditions 
from Plat. Euthyd. 299 b, c, which are quoted below (p. 101), 
one of which supposes a cartload of hellebore to be given at 
one dose, and the other supposes the patient who drinks it 
to be as big as the "statue at Delphi." Both are expressed 
by the subjunctive with lav. 

6. Occasionally the subjunctive form seems to mark a 
supposition as more emphatic than others with which it is 
contrasted, and the optative form to mark one as less emphatic 
than others, when there is no appa:*ent distinction on the score 
of probability, expectation, desire, fear, or sarcasm. Thus in 
Plat. Protag. 330 c — 331 a we have a series of conditions 
stated by Socrates in the optative form : e'L nc epoiro Ifie, curoKpi- 

vaijJLr)V ay, — el ovv jumi tovto tpoiro, (j>alftev av, — el ouv enrol, e'nzoifi' 
av, — ei ovv e'iwoi, ri av airoKplvaio ; But here all at OllCe lie 

changes to the subjunctive form, and says : W ovv cnrok-pivovfieda 

avTw,-avTa bfioXoyiiiravTec, lav >'y/udc l-n-aviprjTai, K. r. X. / The argu- 
ment had here reached a point at which Socrates felt he had 
gained an advantage, and he therefore puts this question with 
special emphasis. The whole conversation is purely imaginary, 
and certainly there was no greater probability or expectation of 
this question being asked than of the others, which indeed were 
a necessary introduction to this ; the simple truth, as it seems 
to me, is that a more vivid form was chosen to state a suppo- 
sition which was to be made more prominent in the argument 
than the others. After this vivid statement of the condition, 
with a repetition of the apodosis ri aWS inroKptvovfietia ; Socrates 
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returns to the other form and says : vrip ye Ifiavrov fatyv oc... 

nat VTrep aov St, ti fit Lmtjq, rubra av ravra airoKpivoifitjv. In PLAT. 

Crit. 51 d the laws are supposed to say : xal ovStie hp&v . . . 

awayoptvtt, kav ri rtg (ioiXtjTai vfiCbv tec avoudav Uvai, tl /i>) 
apiaKoifiiv yfie7g re Kal ?/ wo\ig, Lav Tt jutrotcflv aWotri iroi L\du>v, 
Uvai iKiiai oiroi av /5ou\ijrai, t-^ovra ra avrov. There the single 

optative seems to indicate a condition which is less emphatic 
than the main one, although there is no other apparent ground 
for the change of form. We may produce the same effect in 
English : and if any one of you shall want to go off to some 
colony, — supposing we and the state should fail to please him, — 
or if he shall want to go to some foreign country and live, none 
of us forbid him to go, etc. No one would have been offended 
surely if any of the conditions quoted under this head had 
been expressed in the other form. 

In the passages already quoted, the choice of mood in the 
protasis appears to have been affected more or less by the con- 
siderations mentioned, sometimes perhaps by several of them at 
once, and in each case some peculiar effect is produced by the 
mood chosen. Now it seems to me that these various consider- 
ations can hardly be reduced to the single one of ' probability,' 
' expectation,' or ' anticipation of realization,' although I admit 
that this is one of the most common grounds of distinction 
where any can be seen. I have already stated (Transactions 
for 1873, p. 71) that this and the other grounds of distinction 
"seem to ine to stand to the more comprehensive one of 
greater and less vividness in the relation (if I may be allowed 
the expression) of species to a genus"; in other words, I 
think the mistake commonly made here lies in confounding 
a very common (perhaps the . most common) use of the 
distinction between the subjunctive and optative in protasis 
with the distinction itself. It will hardly be denied, I think, 
that, with the exception of the one relating to the physician 
before the jury of children, in Plat. Gorg. 521 e (of which 
below), all these conditions could have been stated in the 
other form without essential change of meaning, though often 
not without the loss of some special emphasis or effect. 
Now, if there wore "a distinction in essence and fundamental" 
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between the two forms, I hold that this interchange would 
be impossible, except on the assumption that the examples 
quoted are exceptional and too infrequent to cast doubt on an 
established principle of the language. But if the distinction 
is such as I have stated it, this interchange is just what would 
naturally be expected. 

It will still be urged, however, that exceptions are as fatal 
to my principle as to the other, and that, if there is no essen- 
tial and fundamental distinction between the two forms, every 
future supposition should admit of a double statement. I 
have indeed said that most of the conditions quoted by Pro- 
fessor Morris are more naturally stated in the optative form, 
because this vaguer form is in most cases better adapted to 
an improbable supposition, which must needs be more vaguely 
conceived than one which is distinctly anticipated. But I 
have given cases of the subjunctive in conditions which are 
quite as improbable and even absurd as any in Mr. Morris's 
list. Surely * escaping into the air,' ' taking flight on wings,' 
and ' having the ring of Gyges with the cap of Hades ' could 
not be expressed by the subjunctive if absurdity or violation 
of physical laws were a bar. And yet every one must feel, 
witli Professor Morris, that most of his examples could not 
be changed to the subjunctive form without violence to the 
thought. Why now is this so ? Even if it is said that the 
subjunctives just mentioned are due to "rhetorical effect" 
(which has long been a deus ex machina in Greek syntax), 
the question remains, why will not this potent agency transform 
Mr. Morris's examples for me as well as my own ? To begin 
with the strongest case, Aesch. Agam. 37 : oIkoq 2' ai/roc, d 
<pOoyyrjt> Xa/3ot, <ra^£<rrar' av Xi^tuv, and the parallel passage 
in Plat. Protag. 361 a, where it is said of the issue of the 
argument : el <pa>vi)v Xafioi, tlirciv av, k. t. X., — I would remark 
that there is nothing intrinsically more impossible in a 
house or the issue of an argument speaking than in laws 
speaking ; and yet in Plat. Crit. 50 c we find r« olv, av 
e'iiruaiv ol vdfioi; The supposition of the laws addressing 
Socrates had first been made by el ipoivro (50 a). Now why 
is there no absurdity in this sudden change to the more vivid 
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form ? Merely because the apodosis is a simple future rl (sc. 
tpoiifitv~); so that the whole sentence means what shall we reply 
if the laws (shall) say ? If, on the contrary, the " sentence 
were they (the laws) would astonish us by their eloquence if 
they should speak, there would be the same objection to chang- 
ing this to the subjunctive form which is felt in the other case 
of the house speaking. To say the laws will astonish us by their 
eloquence if they shall speak to us would be felt at once to be 
unnatural ; but there is, as we have seen, no valid objection 
to be made to the protasis. So also in the changed form of 
the passage from Aeschylus the apodosis the house will speak 
most plainly is the only objectionable part ; and this offends 
us because 'will speak' is too absolute and unqualified an 
assertion to make of a house, the more contingent and weaker 
form 'would speak' being the only one appropriate under 
ordinary circumstances. If now we substitute an apodosis 
here in which a simple future can stand, e. g. dark deeds will 
come to light, then grammatically ( though not dramatically) 
all objection to »> QOoyynv Xa/3jj olmc is felt to be removed. 
Compare " Foul deeds will rise, though all the earth o'erwhelm 
them." 

In AlUSTOPH. Nub. 754 : £< firjiceT avariWoi oeXi'ivri firjlafiov, ovk 

av avoloirtv tovq tokovc, the optative is perhaps necessary, as Mr. 
Morris intimates, to account for the patience of Socrates with 
the stupidity of his pupil, which would (he thinks) have been 
intolerable in the subjunctive form ; nevertheless, whatever 
grammatical or logical objection there may be to the subjunc- 
tive will be at once removed if we substitute in the apodosis 
ov fie htiiau airolovvai tovq tokovc (I will not be tempted by Mr. 
Morris's success in verses to rush madly in celeres iambos). 
If a similar change is made in all the examples in the next 
fifty lines, to which Mr. Morris refers, no one can object 
to stating the conditions in the subjunctive except on the 
excellent ground that their impudence would be thereby 
greatly enhanced. 

In Aesch. Pers. 431 the same principle holds ; and if the 
apodosis be made future, e. g. half my tale will not be told, 
the subjunctive can stand in the protasis. I may add that, in 
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my own judgment, the changed form which Professor Morris 
gives as erroneous is not only correct, but elegant. 

Of the next example (Plat. Repub. ii. 359 c) I have already 
spoken ; and 1 think it will be evident that this could have 

been Stated iarai 2' i&vaia. . .yv avToie yivr/rat. 

As to the striking example from Plat. Euthyd. 299 E, 

already mentioned : tiri av evSaifioviaraToc, el ?xo« ypvaiov fiiv rpia 
TaXavra iv rt\ yaarpi, raXavrov iv rip Kpaviu, orarijpa Si ■^pvcrov iv 
tKaripp rci00aX/zJ ; — I am encouraged to think that I am right 
in saying that it might be written iarai. ..iav i'xp; by two 
conditions which precede (299 b and C) : ml koXuiq ixel ?£«, iav 
tic avTf Tpiipae iyKC.pa.arf iXXefiopov afia^av ; to which Ctesippus 
adds : iravv yt a<j>6Spa, iav »/ yt o iriviav oaog 6 avSpias o iv Ae\<poic. 

Surely whoever can swallow this "cartload of hellebore" will 
not be troubled even by " three talents of gold in his stomach ! " 
I may add here, as a proof that no amount of absurdity or 
impossibility can make the subjunctive incorrect in protasis, 
DEM. Phil. III. § 68 (p. 128): <3irr£, fit)S' av otiovv tj, Stivbv 

Trtiirttrdai, where otiovv is a sort of x for which we are at liberty 
to substitute anything imaginable. The more common formula 
would undoubtedly be ovS av el otiovv yevom, but here the 
irregular future infinitive after Hare makes the subjunctive in 
the dependent clause more natural. 

In the argument cited from Plat. Phaed. 72 b, c, we cannot, 
it is true, suppose the conditions to be changed to the subjunc- 
tive form without injury to the argument, because the apodoses 
are not of a kind to be stated absolutely in the future indica- 
tive ; but I can see nothing in the conditions themselves which 
would be repugnant to the other form. In Phaedr. 245 d, 
however, I cannot doubt that either form could be used in the 

sentence ei yap eg tov ap\rj ylyvoiro, ovk av ii, ap)(ijg ylyvoixo- For 

in the corresponding sentence just below, which on every 
ground should be parallel in construction, we have apxvc yap 

Si) aTtoXoficvrie, ovre avri] iron ex tov ovre aXXo '&, intlvr\Q y evfyae ra (, 
where the participle is clearly equivalent to iav airSXyrai. 

In the quotation from Pericles in Arist. Rhet. in. 10, 7 
(where three of Bekker's four Mss. read iUXrf), the optative 
seems clearly the more natural form, not only from the nature 
15 
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of the supposition, but from the implied apodosis, which would 
be in the optative with av. With an appropriate apodosis, I 
think even this condition could have the other form. 

In Xen. Anab. in. 2. 24, the last of Mr. Morris's examples, 
I cannot see anything in the protasis, wal el <rvv rtOptrrrrotc 
PovXoivto amlvai, to exclude the subjunctive form ; but the 
apodoses are all better expressed by the optative with av than 
they would be by the future indicative. Indeed, it may be 
safely said that the implied protasis which conditions the first 
two optatives is also understood with the third, so that the 
expressed protasis states only part of the condition. 

I fear that the doctrine of the effect of the apodosis upon 
the protasis may be considered even more heretical than the 
main proposition which I am defending. I must therefore 
give a few examples to illustrate this effect. It is especially 
evident in conditional relative sentences when the apodosis 
precedes the protasis and consists of an optative in a wish : 
in such cases the force of the optative in assimilating the 
dependent verb will be generally admitted. As examples 

may serve OdySS. I. 47 : wc awoXoiro nal aXXog o rtc roiavra. ye 
P £ £ o i , may any other man likewise perish who shall do the like 
of this; and MlMNERMUS Fr. 1: reDvai-qv ore fiot [xrjdri ravra 
ftiXot, may I die when I shall no longer care for these. Here 
few will deny that if the wish had been expressed by any 
other form than the optative — even by a weaker expression, 
like fiovXofiai with an infinitive — the dependent verbs would 
have naturally been in the subjunctive, without any essential 
change in meaning. In II. v. 212-15 we have one protasis 
in the subjunctive preceding the apodosis (an optative in a 
wish), and another in the optative following it: the assimila- 
tion is here very marked. 

£i St ke vo<rTt]<To> Kal iau^ofiai ofdaXfioiaiv 
irarpiS' ifitJ v aXo-%6v tc Kal v\pipt<pee fiiya Suifia, 
avriK eireir &k ifieio Kaprf t a/xoi aXXorpiog (p&>s, 
el pi iybi raSe ro^a. <paeivb> ev nvpi 6 e ii) v. 

But in II. ii. 258-261, a passage otherwise parallel, the assim- 
ilation is not effected. In Aesch. Prom. 979 : eirig ^opijroc ovk 
av, el TrpaaaoiQ koXHc, you would not be endurable if you 
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should ever be in prosperity, who can doubt that a change of 
tiiijc of to lirrai would have caused a change of « npaaaois to n* 
vpaoorfQ, if you shall ever be in prosperity ? In Dem. Aph. II. 
§ 18 ("p. 841), quoted above (p. 96): vol c" av TpairoifitBa, « ™ 
aUo TpqficraicrOe; what possible reason can be given for the 
optative in a condition which is twice expressed by the 
subjunctive and once by the future indicative, except the 
assimilating force of the apodosis ? The same effect is quite 
as striking in English as in Greek. We should say ' Turkey 
will beg for mercy, if Russia shall take (takes) Constanti- 
nople ' ; but we should also say, with no change in our view 
sf the contingency, ' England would be in danger of war, if 
Russia should take Constantinople.' The form which the 
apodosis takes (which may be determined by various considera- 
tions not affecting our view of the realization of the condition 
which is. to follow) in such cases naturally determines the 
form of the dependent protasis. • That is, the greater or less 
absoluteness with which we state the apodosis often (though 
not always) affects the " distinctness and vividness " with 
which we state the same condition at different times. 

Though this assimilating effect is more apparent and prob- 
ably more powerful upon a protasis which follows its apodosis, 
it is by no means confined to such cases. I cannot see any 
other ground than assimilation for the distinction in the two 
conditions in Odyss. vin. 352, 353, and 355, 356 : — 

TTuie av iyu> at Scuifii ficr aBavaroiot Btdimv, 
e'i Ktv Apijc o'i-^oiTO xpioQ Kat Seafibv a\v£aQ } 

"ll<j>atarr, ei irtp yap kcv Apije ■\oeioie viraXv^as 
o i\r)T at fevywy, avroq rot iyio rciSt riaio. 

Here Poseidon, the last speaker, who proposes to be surety 
for Ares, would naturally be expected to state his supposition 
in the weakest form ; but the apodosis W<rw, I will pay, is an 
absolute statement compared with Uoi^u &v, and this decides 
the form of the protasis by an influence as strong and as 
unfelt (by the speaker) as that which would cause every 
schoolboy to translate one protasis by if Ares shall depart 
(or departs), and the other by if Ares should depart, without 
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dreaming of one expressing more probability or implying 
more expectation than the other. I am sorry that I cannot 
see the ground for the distinction between the two suppositions 
of Philip's death, av ovrdc ti iraQi) and e'i ti ■Kadoi, in Dem. 
Phil. I. §§ 12, 13 (p. 43), for which Professor Morris argues 
so persuasively ; but I cannot be convinced that an orator 
could use within a single minute and with reference to the 
same future contingency two forms of expression which dif- 
fered essentially and fundamentally in the manner in which 
the supposed event was conceived, with regard to its proba- 
bility or to the expectation or anticipation of its realization. 
I believe, on the contrary, that here too the protasis was 
assimilated in each case to the apodosis : in the former case 
this Was Ta\iii)Q h-tpov QikurKov Troitiirere ; in the latter it was a 
complicated sentence consisting of two distinct apodoses in 
the optative with av, each conditioned specially by a participle. 
If the former apodosis had been Troriiaair av (as it might 
easily have been), and the latter had been simply ohde ' A^ivoXiv 
ZilaoQai Svrfaeade, I feel confident we should have had the two 
forms of protasis reversed. 

The strong evidence I have given of the effect of the 
apodosis on the form of the protasis will, I trust, strengthen 
the position already taken (p. 90), that the subjunctive differs 
from the optative in common future conditions very much as 
it does in oratio obliqua after past tenses in conditions which 
in direct discourse have the subjunctive, and in the indirect 
form allow either subjunctive or optative. This is also an 
effect of the leading verb on the dependent mood, which is as 
plain in English as in Greek. Thus we say ' he says he 
will tell her if she comes;' but ' he said he would tell her if 
she came' (i. e. 'should come'); corresponding to the Greek 
civ IXOri and el iXtioi. The distinction of the Greek is that 
its greater freedom allows both d eXdoi and lav i'Xfl/j in the 
latter case, while the English allows only the weaker form ; 
that is, in Greek the assimilation is optional, in English it is 
compulsory. Perhaps the most striking cases of this principle 
in Greek are those in which the apodosis and the leading 
sentence on which the oratio obliqua depends are united in 
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one sentence ; as in Dem. Cor. § 145 (p. 275) : ovk $v rot irpoc 

vfiac trdkifiov irepac oiid airaWayy 4>(\tV7rj>, £4 /xy Or)/3aj'ouc Kal 
QerraXove t)(6povc troiytreit rjj iro\a, i. C. Philip saw no way of 
ending or escaping the war, unless he should make, etc. Here 
lav fif] nowr) would have been equally proper, as is plain from 
sentences like Thuc. ii. 24: yv Si nc t"nry y in « \p y f i a y 

Kiveiv to. xpyfiaTa..., Savarov (y/j.iav iniOcvro. I am very skep- 
tical of any theory which assumes a more fundamental 
distinction between yv voiyay and d iroiyatu in ordinary cases 
than is universally admitted to exist here. 

The same principle is illustrated by the double form of pro- 
tasis allowed after final clauses which depend on past tenses ; 
but this is really another form of protasis in oratio obliqua. 
See Dem. Aph. i. § 53 (p. 830) ; Thuc. i. 58, 91. 

I must leave many points of detail both in Professor Sewall's 
and in Professor Morris's paper unnoticed. I will briefly allude 
in conclusion to what seems to me a fatal objection to the sys- 
tem of classification advocated in both those papers. The 
fundamental idea assigned to the subjunctive, that of " con- 
tingency" or that of "anticipation" or "expectation" of 
realization, in my opinion, fails utterly to explain the nature 
of the "present general suppositions" expressed by lav and 
the subjunctive. Professor Morris does not allude to these, 
and he has perhaps little occasion to do so in his argument ; 
Professor Sewall mentions them as suppositions of "uncertain 
fact," and quotes two in illustration of this explanation. I 
cannot see, after carefully considering his interpretations of 
tliese passages, how his doctrine would enable us to distinguish 
between the cases which require the subjunctive and those 
which require the present or perfect indicative. Why is if 
ever they have fought a battle any more a " supposition of 
uncertain fact" than if these men have fought a battle to-day 
(the fact supposed being uncertain) ? I fear, however, I have 
failed to understand this part of Mr. Sewall's paper, for he 
speaks of »> vpotrfiifatri (Thuc. ii. 39) as "in the past, not 
future." It- certainly is not future ; but it seems to me 
impossible to conceive of it as past, or even as strictly present. 
It rather refers indefinitely to any one of a series or class of 
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acts ; and the Greek is perhaps the only language which ever 
undertook systematically to distinguish this indefinite "gen- 
eral" supposition by construction from the simple present 
supposition. Now I hold it to be impossible to bring these 
conditions under one head with the future suppositions which 
take the subjunctive by any such sweeping definitions as the 
one just mentioned. The subjunctive in the latter case is 
generally interchangeable with the future indicative, and can 
be translated by this tense in both English and Latin ; the 
other is regularly expressed in both English and Latin by the 
present indicative, and sometimes takes this form even in 
Greek. I have already described the quasi-present general 
condition as a " variation (so to speak) of the ordinary present 
condition," while the corresponding past general condition is 
a variation of the ordinary past condition expressed by the 
past tenses of the indicative.* This important relation, with 
its consequences, must be apprehended, as it seems to me, 
before the true force of the subjunctive in protasis can be 
understood. It will be borne in mind that I refer here to 
the distinction between the use of the subjunctive in future 
conditions (where it may be either particular or general) and 
its use in present general conditions, and not to the ' general ' 
character which may be given to any class of conditions 
without essentially changing their nature. A distinction 
based upon this latter character has been recognized in the 
subjunctive in protasis by Baumlein, as I have already stated;! 
but it led him to no important result, as it is the basis of no 
distinction in construction. Baumlein shows in his first 
statement of the subject that he has no such distinction in 
mind as that which I have used in my classification; for his 



* See Transactions for 1873, pp. 64-66. 

t See Baumlein, Untersuchungen iiber die griech. Modi, p. 21 1. For remarks on 
his views of this subject, see Transactions for 1873, pp. 66, 67. It is there 
said : " Baumlein leaves the subjunctive in general conditions, as well as in other 
kinds of protasis, to be explained on his single principle as denoting a ' Tendenz 
zur VVirklichkeit' ; and he seems to have no suspicion that the two subjunctives 
stand in different relations to the present indicative." It is no wonder, therefore, 
that he found his distinction " unessential " (unwesentlich) and " without effect in 
changing the meaning of the construction" (die Bedeutung dieser Construction 
tiic/U iindert). Modi, p. 221 ; cf. p. 224. 
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very first example is 6 St ksv Kexpx&urtrai Sv kcv Im/icu (II. i. 
139), and of eighteen other Homeric examples cited to 
illustrate the general use of the subjunctive with oc kc, 
" wonach eine Gattung von Fallen als eintretend gesetzt 
wird," no less than sixteen contain subjunctives referring to 
the future. It is absolutely necessary to recognize distinctly 
the element of time in order to appreciate the relations of the 
subjunctive in its two uses, first, to the future and the present 
indicative, secondly, to the two corresponding uses of the 
optative. I cannot feel, therefore, that the two systems of 
classifications which I have discussed in this paper, as they 
are based on other considerations and exclude wholly or in 
great part the element of time, can possibly give just promi- 
nence to these important relations. 



VII. — On Certain Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic 
Trimeters. 

By M. W. HUMPHREYS, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITT. 

§ 1. With regard to the influence of accent in poetical 
composition among the Romans two views have been enter- 
tained : the one by Corssen, Weil and Benloew, Lucian 
Miiller, etc., that accent had no influence at all either among 
the Greeks or among the Romans : the other, by Bentley, 
G. Hermann, Ritschl, Langen, etc., that the Romans did not 
disregard accent, but as far as it was convenient, avoided 
conflict of accent and poetical ictus, because the Latin accent 
was stress of voice as well as elevation, while the Greek 
accent, being only elevation as in music, was disregarded. 
Those who hold the former opinion assert that the coincidence 
of ictus and accent in Latin poetry is a necessary result of 
the structure of the verse and the Latin system of accentua- 
tion. I formerly was of this opinion myself, but by attempting 
to prove it to be true, I convinced myself that it was false, and 



